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The Nuclear Deterrent ang the | 
Test Ban Treaty 


| Resolution adopted by the British Council _ Chesrches, 


(16th October, 1 963 


THE COUNCIL receives with gratitude from the International 
Department the report “The British Nuclear Deterrent’. It 
welcomes the proposal to print it. 


In considering “The British Nuclear Deterrent’ ‘the Council 
resolved: 


(i 


(i) 


The Council, with gratitude to Almighty God, welcomes the 
Test Ban Treaty recently concluded by the Governments of the 
United States, the Soviet Union and the United Kingdom, 
with the subsequent support of many other nations, and 
records its deep appreciation of the perseverance shown by 
Her Majesty’s Government during these a te nego- 
tiations. 


While recognizing the limitations of the Treaty, the 
Council believes that it has opened up new possibilities for 
the restriction and control of nuclear armaments and for 
agreement on specific measures to reduce international 
tension, particularly in Europe. The Council encourages 
Her Majesty’s Government to pursue these possibilities 
with vigour, 


The Council commends the statement “The Test Ban 
Treaty and the Next Steps’! recently approved by the 
Central Committee of the World Council of Churches, 
indicating the way forward from co-existence to co-operation. 
The Council believes that a way out of the present human 
predicament lies in the willingness of nations to give a lead 
in devising methods of joint control of nuclear weapons. 


1 See Appendix. 
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The Council believes that Britain should express her will- 
ingness to forgo the claim to independent nuclear action if 
thereby more effective machinery can be established for 
shared control of the deterrent in any part of the world and 
so the proliferation of national nuclear forces can be halted. 


(iii) The Council believes that it is intolerable that there should 
be any question of the West using thermonuclear weapons 
first. 


(iv) At the present moment, nuclear weapons are being produced 
which threaten indiscriminate and mass destruction, and the 
stocks are continually increasing. There is growing expendi- 
ture of intelligence, skill and wealth on them. There is the 
long-term danger of the further spread of nuclear weapons. 


The Council is convinced that these things are an offence 
to God and a denial of His purpose for man. Only the rapid 
progressive reduction of these weapons, their submission 
to strict international control and their eventual abolition 
can remove this offence. No policy which does not explicitly 
and urgently seek to realize these aims can be acceptable 
to Christian conscience. 


(v) The Council, noting that over the whole range of problems 
posed by nuclear weapons there is a wide measure of agree- 
ment between the political parties, urges that in a matter 
of such profound importance to the whole nation, differences 
should not be exaggerated for electoral purposes. It calls 
upon all parties to recognize both the responsibility of this 
country as a nuclear power and the need to limit voluntarily 
its freedom of action in this field. . 7 


The Council directs that the report ‘The British Nuclear 
Deterrent’ and these resolutions be sent to the member Churches 
and to associated local Councils of Churches for their study. 


Report of its International 
Department to the British Council 
of Churches 


AT their spring session of 1963 in London the Council encouraged 
the International Department ‘to study, as a matter of urgency, 
the question of Britain’s continuing possession of an independent 
nuclear deterrent’. 


The Department accordingly assembled a Working Group, 
which met and debated this problem during the months of May, 
June, July and September, and presented its views to the 
Department in the study paper which follows. 


The Department wishes to express its deep gratitude to those 
who so generously gave their help and advice, and hopes that 
members of the Council, and possibly a wider public within and 
outside the Churches, will give careful study to the paper. 


The main conclusion of the Working Group may be summed 
up by quoting a sentence from the last section of the paper: 


The Working Group considers that there is no case for inde- 
pendent nuclear action—that is, without prior consultation with 
our allies—in any part of the world. 


Subject to the Council’s approval, the Department proposes 
to keep under review the questions discussed in the paper, and 
to study also, with the necessary expert advice, the allied 
problems of disarmament and world order. 


Contents of the Working Group’s 
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I Terms of Reference ; | page 9 
II Should the Churches Intrude on the Discussion? I1 
III The Present Position: Military Aspects — 13 
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VII = Unilateralism 21 
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IX Conclusion — 39 
Appendix: The Test Ban Treaty andthe Next Steps 43 
Membership of the Working Group 46 


Who’s Who 47 


i : Terms of Reference 


(1) On 23rd April, 1963, the British Council of Churches adopted 
the following resolution: ee 


That the Council, noting the new possibility of supranational 
| control. of nuclear weapons within the. Western Alliance, 
encourages the International Department to study, as a matter 
of urgency, the question of Britain’s continuing possession .of 
an independent nuclear deterrent. 


(2) The report of the International Department accompanying 
this resolution stated: | 


(i) The Department has over the years been concerned that 
Britain should be prepared to abandon her independent nuclear 
power if thereby the spread of nuclear weapons would be in- 
hibited and a real contribution to peace secured. Recent events 
have raised the question in a new form. Should Britain offer her 
nuclear potential to a scheme for creating an international 
control of nuclear arms? In doing so, should she reserve to 

herself any ultimate rights of independent nuclear action, or 
should she seek to reserve to a European grouping of nations a 
certain independence vwis-d-vis the USA? What action on 
Britain’s part at this juncture is most likely to inhibit the spread 
of nuclear weapons throughout Western Europe : ? These are the 
questions which now require further study in the present very 
fluid situation. 


wnt nents ii iia nO Salinumnincrmincmntimtcnatnincciintiminccia Ey a 


(ii) The International Department has maintained that Britain 

should be prepared to improve its conventional armament if 
thereby it was released from the temptation to be, with its allies, 

the first to use nuclear weapons. The latest defence White 
| Paper suggests that it is the policy of Her Majesty’s Government 
| to spend more money on conventional arms and to allow for 
| an increase in the armed forces. It will be necessary now to 
study carefully whether this policy offers some relief from the 
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dependence on nuclear weapons, particularly on the European 

front. 

The first sentence quoted in the preceding passage should be 
read in the light of the Statement on Disarmament which was 
welcomed by the British Council of Churches in April 1962. 
This statement concluded by envisaging 

a readiness by Britain to renounce its independent manufacture, 

possession or control of the nuclear deterrent and to forgo 

these aspects of its sovereignty, if thereby stability and dis- 

armament can be promoted. 
(3) To meet with the wish of the Council that the matter be 
studied urgently, a special Working Group was appointed.! This 
Group met on 7th May, 2nd July, 16th July, 24th July, 6th, 
llth and 18th September. Fourteen members of the Group 
tabled individual Position Papers. Fourteen Research Papers were 
circulated, as were two papers communicated by the courtesy _ 
of the Institute for Strategic Studies. A feature of the Working 
Group was that it included members of Parliament belonging to 
the three political parties, and a former Foreign Office official 
who had been United Kingdom delegate to the Ten-Power and 
Eighteen-Power Conferences on Disarmament in 1960 and 1962. 


(4) This report represents the general sense of the Group’s 
discussion on the questions which the Department was charged 
by the Council to examine and on the moral, political and tech- 
nical issues to which those questions were found to lead. On 
questions of technical and political fact there was a considerable 
measure of agreement. Concerning the moral issues involved and 
future policy, there was much less consensus of opinion; but 
this reflects a real and deep division of view not only between 
experts in these fields, but between Christians who are concerned 
with this problem. We have presented as faithful a picture as 
we can of the factual situation and the various choices of action 
before our people and Government. No individual member of 
the Group, however, must be considered as having necessarily 
accepted all the conclusions drawn from these facts. 


1 See Appendix for list of members. 
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Il ° Should the Churches Intrude on 
the Discussion? 


THE ROLE proper to the Churches in taking part in the debate 
on a public issue such as that under discussion in this paper 
requires some comment, if only because, both in the Working 
Group and within the International Department itself, doubt 
has been expressed as to the propriety and usefulness of the 
Churches expressing an opinion on a highly technical problem 
of this kind. 


The justification of any such activity lies first and foremost in 
the fact that the present situation is found by many Christians 
to be morally intolerable. No Christian can rest easy in his con- 
science while his nation is prepared to annihilate vast populations 
in another country. Nor can he be satisfied when the debate, 
however well qualified professionally the experts conducting It 
may be, sometimes appears to regard the life and well-being of 
societies as expendable in the cause of some complicated ‘war 
game’, having its own independent laws. It is an obligation of 
the Churches to assert the primacy of human values over the 
interests of political blocs or the contests of power politics. This 
is denied when men plan each other’s liquidation. 


But while the Churches are bound to bear witness to this 
fundamental situation—and many have vigorously done so— 
such witness does not of itself reveal the way of escape. In the 
search for that way we must reckon with perplexing problems. 


At first sight it may appear that the rdle of the Churches is 
solely to enunciate general principles and therefrom to deduce 
the way of obedience. But this procedure by itself runs into two 
difficulties. In the first place, several conflicting principles are 


Il 


soon found to be involved, and the real questions emerge only 
when some attention is paid to the consequences of giving © 
primacy to one over others. Secondly, our concern is to find 
God’s will in this given situation—the will of a God of whom it 
may not be said that He does certain things in general, but 
nothing in particular. His particular will for this country, in 
these circumstances, at this time, can be recognized only when 
we have apprehended the real situation in which we find our- 
selves, and the possibilities open to us in it. Our spiritual blind- 
ness may obscure some of these possibilities, but we can form a 
responsible judgement only when we have taken care to follow 
and to assess their validity from the Christian point of view. 
Only then can we determine how the revelation of the Gospel 
requires of our country a greater self-denial, more adventurous 
faith, a deeper trust in the power of God, and in what concrete 
actions these are to be expressed. a 


All these considerations compel us to attend at the same time 
to the given truths of the faith and to the actual circumstances 
of power and conflict in which this country lives. 


Some members of the Working Group did not agree with the 
preceding paragraphs as an indication either of the rdle of the 
Churches in this discussion or of the Christian categories to be 
employed. Their disagreement arose from a fundamentally 
different conviction as to the nature of the Christian contribution 
to politics. This point of view is further considered in chapter VII. 


The Churches are bound to defend to the utmost the right 
to say: ‘There are things I will never do or consent to wherever 
the consequences of the argument may lead’. This basic right of 
human witness belongs to every individual and must be heard 
with the most humble attention; but in the view of the majority 
of the Group such a declaration is not in itself a solution to the 
problem. Its probable practical consequences need to be con- 
sidered with as much care as those of any other attitude. 


- What follows is an attempt by a group of Christians to weigh | 
up the practical possibilities which this country can choose if it 
so wills. , , 
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lil - The Present Position : Military 
Aspects 


A PRELIMINARY to reaching a judgement of Christian obedience 
in the situation before us is the Christian obligation to discern 
the real situation. The Churches may be able to render a service 
both to their own members and to the public in general be 
trying to set out the present position as objectively as possibly. 


The operative phrase of the Council’s resolution is: ‘Britain’s 
continuing possession of an independent nuclear deterrent’. 


As it has been questioned whether the words ‘British’, ‘inde- 
pendent’ or ‘deterrent’ have any basis in fact, clear discussion 
requires a common understanding concerning these words. The 
following is the sense in which they are used in this report. 


(a) ‘Deterrent’ 


This is not an absolute guarantee against thermonuclear war, 
but a weapons system capable of causing such a degree of destruc- 
tion to an attacker that it would be a price too high to pay for 
any advantages sought. This supposes an attacker to be guided 
by rational calculation and to recognize as unacceptable the level 
of destruction the deterrent could cause. Recent statements by 
the Soviet Government in the dispute with China show this 
supposition to be correct in relation to the thermonuclear capacity 
of the NATO Alliance as a whole. US strategic forces represent 
more than 90 per cent of this capacity. _ 


The question here is whether the thermonuclear forces of the 
UK alone constitute a deterrent in the sense defined. 
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To pose this question is unreal to the extent that the Soviet 
Union could never be certain that an attack on the United 
Kingdom would not involve her in hostilities with the USA. 
Under Article 5 of the North Atlantic Treaty this is a solemn 
undertaking. Even to phrase the commitment negatively may be 
considered injurious to American good faith and historic record. 
However, it is helpful to state the minimal basis as it places any 
doubts as to the intentions of future American governments in 
the true perspective of the deterrent; the deterrent deters not 
because it is certain, but because it is possible. 


To be credible in the 1960’s, deterrent forces must be able to 
strike back after an aggressor’s missile attack. The view was 
expressed, but not agreed in the Group, that the UK manned 
bomber forces were now credible only for a ‘first strike’. The 
relative invulnerability of submarines armed with Polaris missiles 
will give them a genuine ‘second strike’ capability (unless new 
counter weapons are developed). The view was also expressed 
that there was a moral distinction to be drawn between first and 
second use of thermonuclear weapons. 


It was recognized that what is important is not Britain’s 
estimate of her deterrent, but the estimate of that deterrent by 
a potential aggressor. What chiefly influences the USSR is the 
overwhelming thermonuclear power already possessed by the 
USA. In the Congressional hearings in January 1963 this was 
stated to be more than 3,300 planes and missiles capable of 
delivering 22,000 megatons. More than one Minuteman missile 
is being produced every day. The USA is able to destroy the 
Soviet Union many times over, and vice versa. 


(b) ‘Nuclear’ 


All weapons are intended as deterrents, but since each degree 
of riposte can be surpassed by an enemy up to the thermonuclear 
level, it is here that the ultimate deterrent lies at the present 
stage of weapon development. In the context of the phrase 
‘nuclear deterrent’, the word ‘nuclear’ is therefore taken in the 
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sense of ‘thermonuclear’, This means a bomb or a missile with 
an explosive power measured in megatons, i.e. one million times 
more powerful than bombs used during the second world war. 
A ten megaton bomb—apart from fall-out and genetic effects— 
contains the equivalent of a train of railway wagons filled with 
high explosive stretching from London to New York. 


(c) Independent’ 


The primary meaning of ‘independence’ is the right and 
ability, in the last resort, to launch the UK force alone against 
an aggressor. It has been given a further meaning, that of the 
possibility of using the UK force outside the area secured by 
the NATO Treaty. To be certain, such independence requires 
British manufacture, possession and control of (i) thermonuclear 
weapons and (ii) their means of delivery. 


Of these (i) has been a fact since 1957. 


The present dilemma has arisen because of (ii). Unless a 
weapon can reach its target, it is valueless as a deterrent. Two 
things have happened. The first is that the Soviet Union has 
brought into operation ground-to-air missiles for defence against 
bomber attack. Within this decade it could be that these defences 
would be able to destroy a very high percentage of manned 
bombers. This does not mean that no planes—especially in low 
level attack—could penetrate these defences, but it explains why 
a deterrent force increasingly requires missiles to deliver thermo- 
nuclear warheads. It is here the second fact supervenes: Britain 
neither manufactures nor possesses such missiles. Had Blue 
Streak not been abandoned, she might have. Now only the USA 
can provide these weapons, which require many years to develop. 
As from 1968, when American-built Polaris missiles are to be 
supplied for British nuclear submarines, the word ‘independent’ 
can apply to the possession and control, but not to the supply 
of the deterrent or of the spare parts necessary for its maintenance. 
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. The notion of independent control is. subject to a further 
limitation. Insofar as manned bombers are concerned, the UK 
V-bomber force is alerted by the NATO radar warning system 
in order to give time to get the . ‘Planes off the ground in the 
event of attack. | cae 


In short, the whole political concept of ‘independence’ runs 
counter to the military facts of the Atlantic Alliance and in par- 
ticular Anglo-American co-operation. The British V-force is part 
and parcel of the Western deterrent as a whole—alerted by the 
same radar, following common targeting. This was recognized 
when the British V-force was assigned to NATO, and it was 
agreed in December 1962 that any British Polaris forces would 
be so too. To imagine such forces being withdrawn from NATO 
in order to act independently is therefore to postulate the most 
extreme case, aS was recognized in the Nassau Agreement}: 


Except where Her Majesty’s Government may decide that 
supreme national interests are at stake, these British forces will 
be used for the purposes of international defence of the Western 
Alliance in all circumstances. 


_ The likelihood of such an extreme case is discussed elsewhere 
in this report: here it is necessary only to take note that the 
theoretical right of withdrawal in certain circumstances at present 
exists. 7 


(d) ‘Britain’s continuing possession’ 


At the moment, Britain possesses some 180 Vulcan and Victor 
bombers. Apart from reconnaissance aircraft and those primarily 
designed for jamming enemy radar, the whole force is equipped 
with weapons in the megaton range. It is in a state of constant 
readiness and could inflict enormous destruction. But it will 
become obsolete. Therefore, present policy is to replace this 
force with four nuclear-powered submarines, each equipped with 


1 In what is sometimes. referred to as "Clause 6°; it is in fact Pan 
graph 9. 2 | | 
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16 American-supplied Polaris missiles, which are planned to 
become operational from 1968. There is also to be a force of 
TSR-2 planes, capable of low level attack. | 


‘Continuing possession’ has, therefore, a different meaning in 
respect of the period 1963-68, as compared with the period 
after 1968. 


The Working Group also considered ‘escalation’. This is 
a technical term, expressing the belief that once a conflict begins 
which involves nuclear powers, one has mounted an escalator 
from which there is no escape before all-out thermonuclear 
war. In essence, it is the view—officially expressed by the 
Soviet Union—that a Power would undoubtedly use its nuclear 
weapons to avoid defeat. This does not invalidate the American 
belief that if there is a point at which it might prove possible 
to call a halt, it is at the point where nuclear weapons of any 
kind are used (the ‘nuclear threshold’), The aim of American 
policy of ‘controlled response’ is to postpone this point as long 
as possible, conventional forces enforcing a ‘pause’ before the 
irrevocable. The real danger is not seen as an all-out thermo- 
nuclear attack on the West, but of a given conflict getting out 
of control and developing into general conflagration. How to 
postpone the point at which, conventional forces having failed 
to contain an attack, nuclear forces are used, raises the critically 
important issue of adequate Western conventional forces, and 
of the United Kingdom contribution thereto. 
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IV - The Present Position : Political 
Aspects | 


HAVING EXAMINED the military value of the residual indepen- 
dence of control of the UK deterrent forces, we must try to 
ascertain its political value. This is essential to a fair analysis, 
as the advantages of retaining the possibility of independent 
national control of deterrent forces—as distinct from sharing 
in their control by the Alliance as a whole—must be sought 
not in the military but in the political field, for it could be that 
the retention of this ultimate possibility enables Britain to 
exercise greater political influence than she would otherwise be 
able to do. It is, however, a difficult evaluation to make, as one 
~ is continually in danger of falling back into the old argument of 
' the effect on Britain’s political influence if she were not to 
possess these weapons at all. It is also difficult because it is only 
recently that the British deterrent forces have been placed under 
NATO command. One cannot, therefore, draw on past experien- 
ces of a different situation. 


(1) On a world basis: the Test Ban and Disarmament 
Negotiations 


It was recognized by the Group that during the years of 
negotiation which preceded the Test Ban Treaty!, the UK had 
made important contributions, and that at certain stages her 
presence had probably ensured the continuance of the negotia- 
tions themselves. 


1 The effect of the Test Ban Treaty on the questions under discussion 
in this paper is considered in chapter VI. 
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It was clear that Britain’s participation and, therefore, her 
potential influence, in particular upon American policy, had 
depended on her share in developing nuclear weapons from the 
beginning, culminating in the possession of her own thermo- 
nuclear deterrent. Placing the UK deterrent under NATO has 
not weakened Britain’s influence. 


Our estimate of the past, however, must not affect our judge- 
ment of the future. A partial Test Ban Treaty has now been 
signed. We must seek to make this a total ban. But from now on 
the essential aim is to secure the adherence of all Powers in the 
hope of preventing the spread of nuclear weapons and beginning 
genuine disarmament. Britain’s participation in future disarma- 
ment negotiations is assured whether or not she retains an 
independent nuclear deterrent. There were, however, two views 
in the Working Group as to the extent to which Britain’s influence 
on such negotiations would be affected if she ceased to be a 
nuclear power. | 


(2) Outside NATO 


The key area was considered to be between Suez and Singapore. 
Here British responsibility stretches back into history and its 
maintenance is desired by the USA. Countries in this area may 
regard the possession of nuclear weapons as one mark of great 
power status, but against this must be set the loathing which 
most Asians have towards a weapon which in history has been 
used only on Asian people. It also has to be taken into account 
that Asian countries are influenced by other factors, such as 
economic aid, and that even in the military sphere they make a 
realistic estimate of Britain’s ability to intervene more in terms 
of her possession of mobile conventional forces than of weapons 
which they believe would never be used, however impressive 
they may be for purposes of threat or display. | 
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_ Whatever the Asian military assessment, our own is equally 
important. and this was not examined in the preceding chapter. 
Bearing ‘in mind our present obligations, it involves deciding 
whether the concept of ‘supreme national interests’ could be held 
to justify independent thermonuclear action outside the NATO 
area. The point was discussed at length, but the majority of the 
Working Group was not convinced that a situation was conceiv- 
able in which Britain could launch a thermonuclear strike on 
forces attacking a’ Commonwealth country, or other country to 
which the United Kingdom has obligations, in Asia or the Middle 
East, without the USA being involved. The whole concept of 
it being possible to use thermonuclear weapons other than in an 
all-out nuclear war was considered open to doubt. The two 
issues were rather whether an aggressor might be deterred from 
a large-scale conventional attack by the knowledge that Britain 
could threaten a nuclear riposte, and whether or not a British 
conventional operation could be halted by nuclear blackmail if 
Britain did not possess a deterrent she could withdraw from 
NATO. Nuclear blackmail was seen as possible only in the event 
of the USA opposing such conventional action and therefore 
specifically dissociating her global deterrent therefrom. The 
majority of the Working Group did not consider that our commit- 
ments outside NATO were such as to provide a military or 
political justification for our retaining the right of independent 
nuclear action. 


(3) Within NATO. 


Influence within NATO may be divided between influence « on 
the USA, influence on the other European members and influence 
on the development of the Alliance as a whole, , 


In the 1950’s, the UK derived special political influence in 
the first two categories from the fact that only two Powers 
possessed strategic nuclear weapons. The USA had agreed that 
she would not use nuclear weapons anywhere in the world without 
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prior consultation with the British government. This was the 
epoch where an offer by the UK to build up a European force 
on the basis of her V-bombers could have both ensured her 
position in Europe and removed the incentive for other European 
nations to build up separate deterrent forces in their turn. This 
would also have given a more balanced character to the develop- 
ment of the Alliance. 


From the time that Pranice also started to build up ae indepen: 
dent deterrent, the situation changed. In American eyes, the 
creation of small independent deterrents seemed “dangerous, 
prone to obsolescence and lacking in credibility’. In European 
eyes, the UK forces symbolized Britain’s ‘special relationship’ 
with the USA. Within the Alliance as a whole, the UK example, 
followed by others, could imply ultimate mistrust between, the 
allies and therefore call i in question the Alliance. | 


_ Today, UK influence within NATO reflects less the extent to 

which she seeks to retain the possibility of independent action, 
than the extent to which she takes a lead in working towards 
joint control of deterrent weapons in the service of common 
policies. The recognition of this explains the commitment of the 
UK deterrent forces to NATO, while the ultimate possibility of 
withdrawal harks back to the earlier concept. 


(4) Irreversibility 


_ The complication of modern weapons is such, and the time 
which it takes to develop them so long, that it has been urged 
that if Britain were not to maintain participation in the thermo- 
nuclear deterrent, she would ‘have no chance of going back into 
that particular line of business’. This is not true in regard to 
Britain’s capacity to produce the war-heads, which derives from — 
her nuclear plant and technical knowledge. It is to some extent 
true with regard to the means of delivery, though after 1968 
this will be reduced by the fact that Polaris missiles and their 
spare parts are to be American manufactured and supplied. 
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(5) Conclusion 


A serious case can be made that the possession of thermo- 
nuclear armaments and a voice in their use confers political 
influence. The political value of the present residual independence 
of control is another matter. In the future, the road to greater 
political influence may lie in taking the lead towards organized 
inter-dependence and shared control. 


The domestic angle 


This chapter and its predecessor have attempted to weigh 
the professional arguments for and against the retention of 
Britain’s remaining liberty of action in regard to the deterrent. 
It would, however, be unrealistic to leave entirely out of account 
the probable effect of abandoning ‘Clause 6’ on public opinion 
in this country and, therefore, on the actions of any British 
government. More than any other aspect of this whole problem, 
this particular aspect takes its colour from the way in which it 
is presented, since not only technical facts but highly charged 
sentiments are involved. This may be deplorable or merely 
human; in any case it would be foolish not to take account of 
it. It is therefore of particular importance that this aspect of 
the problem should not be made a matter of major party con- 
troversy. Whether experts regard ‘Clause 6’ (the right of with- 
drawal clause) as ever likely to come into operation, or even 
operable, or not, the fact remains that its abandonment can be 
represented, with at least some logical justification, as leaving 
this country’s fate in an emergency in the hands of the President 
of the United States or of a council of alliance. In other words, 
the abandonment of the clause has, or can be given, high symbolic 
or emotive value, whatever a more detached judgement on it 
may be. If, therefore, the view is taken that the clause should be 
abandoned for the sake of a wider interest (a point examined 
later in the paper), it should be (and can sincerely be) called for 
as a sacrifice and not merely represented as the jettisoning of an 
obsolete piece of equipment. 
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V: The Ultimate Goal 


IN THE two preceding chapters we have examined the military 
and political value of the residual independence of the UK 
deterrent forces. Both assume maintenance of the deterrent itself. 
While these terrible weapons of mass destruction constitute the 
danger in which we live, major war has so far been prevented by 
the knowledge that they could be used. The situation, however, 
is neither stable nor morally acceptable; nor is it wholly compar- 
able with any preceding situation. 


It is a situation, with implications not yet generally understood, 
which supposes the use of weapons which are indiscriminate in 
their effects and disproportionate to any good end which might 
be sought. At New Delhi the Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches condemned the use of thermonuclear weapons in an 
situation : 3 

The use of indiscriminate weapons must now be condemned 

by the Churches as an affront to the Creator and a denial of 

the very purposes of the Creation. 


But if weapons are to deter, there must be readiness to use 
them. Their possession is, therefore, also condemned. This 
applies most keenly to a situation where individual nations can 
invoke their use. It is unacceptable that there should be any 
question of the West using thermonuclear weapons first. 


The enemy, however, is not an individual weapon, however 
ghastly its consequences, but war itself. The sixty-five million 
killed in the second world war testify to this. Nor is the aim 
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merely the absence of war, but the creation of a peaceful world 
order. The condition of this is that each nation is no longer able 
_ to appeal to force in support of its (supposed) interests. The rule 
of law is impartially required of nations, as of the individual 
citizens who compose them. The rule of law requires a world 
authority to define and to enforce it, with the development of 
an effective world police force. To state this goal is to underline 
how far human society is from reaching it. But it emphasizes 
that no nation, any more than an individual, can be trusted to be 
judge in its own cause. 


Moves toward shared control of weapons fit into this perspect- 
ive. Shared control could also provide help in other ways mean- 
while, It could help to check the proliferation of nuclear weapons 
within the Alliance, which is bound to make unintentional and 
uncontrolled use of these more likely. It would save money for 
better conventional defence, which would help to move the West 
away from the present abhorrent and unstable position of 
threatening to use any nuclear weapons first. These are three 
good reasons for trying to achieve shared control. , 


Given the morally unacceptable nature of the present situation, 
and the ultimate goal sought, the issue resolves itself into examin- 
ing how to begin moving from one to the other. One way suggested 
is unilateral: the UK must cease to have anything to do with 
nuclear weapons and accept that this involves leaving the Alliances 
of which she is a member. A second is step-by-step, and by 
collective decision with her Alliance partners. Such gradualism 
need not imply less determination to change the situation; it 
does imply an entirely different estimate of what is most 
likely to change it peaceably. 
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VI - The Test Ban Treaty and the 
Road to Disarmament | 


THE TERMS of reference of the Working Group concerned the 
UK nuclear deterrent in relation to ‘possible supranational 
control within the Western Alliance’. But the Western Alliance 
itself reflects only the state of East-West relations. The need for 
any deterrent forces depends on appreciation of the Communist 
threat. : 


No discussion of the deterrent can ignore the question mark 
posed by the signature of the Test Ban Treaty on the 5th August, 
1963. Have we come to the end of an era? Have the Sino-Soviet 
conflict and new internal developments within Russian society 
started a slow reversal of Russian policy, in which a series of 
agreements, sought fruitlessly for a decade, now become possible ? 
Or is it that the two super Powers, faced with increasingly 
undisciplined alliances, wish at all costs to avoid being involved 
in conflicts provoked by others less aware than they of the 
consequences of nuclear war ? | 


_ After all these years of acute tension, the greatest caution is 
required not to allow the wish to become father to the thought. If 
there are changes in Soviet policy, they require probing step 
by step. No radical conclusions can follow immediately from an 
agreement that neither ends all nuclear testing, nor provides for 
the beginning of controlled disarmament. | 


But as mutual distrust is a fundamental ingredient in maintain- 
ing the postures of the cold war, the treaty has the greatest 
psychological importance. It both requires and makes politically 
possible flexibility towards the other matters now proposed for 
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international negotiation. It is a clear duty to seek to maintain 
the momentum of détente-and everything will depend upon the 
follow-up in other matters. 


These matters include the completion of the test ban itself 
with regard to underground tests and its extension to as many 
countries as possible; an agreement on the non-dissemination of 
nuclear weapons (several times called for by the UN General 
Assembly) and an international agreement to stop the further 
production of fissile material. Proposals have also been put 
forward for confidence-building measures in Europe, in particular 
steps to reduce the risks of surprise attack, and the balanced 
reduction of forces and weapons. A non-aggression pact has also 
been suggested by the Soviet government. 


Agreement on these issues would mark a decisive break in 
the whole pattern of East-West hostility, particularly in Europe. 
But it would not in itself solve the problem of nuclear 
weapons. 


In view of the declared policy of France and China, the hope 
of preventing the spread of nuclear weapons by a non-dissemina- 
tion agreement is limited. Only genuine disarmament can now 
ensure this. Such disarmament requires verified reduction on 
both sides in such a way that a rough balance is established and 
maintained between East and West at all levels of arms. At the 
nuclear level this may require unilateral destruction or with- 
drawal of some of the West’s superior nuclear capacity. At the 
conventional level this may require some surrender of Eastern 
conventional superiority, perhaps initially by agreeing to a 
limitation of conventional forces on both sides in Central Europe. 
This would reduce the West’s need for increased conventional 
forces. In all such measures, verification is the Key. 


The purpose of this chapter is to recall that the attempt to 
master nuclear weapons must be carried on simultaneously on a 
direct East-West basis, as well as within the Western Alliance. 
Progress in the latter may contribute materially to the former. 
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Vil - Unilateralism 


(A) Without the Bomb 


IT WAS not within the terms of reference of the Working Group 
to consider directly the question of pacifism. The Group did, 
however, consider carefully whether a unilateral gesture by 
Britain would provide a way of escape out of our moral predica- 
ment. 


Any initiative would begin as a unilateral act; consultation 
and agreement with others would give such an initiative a 
multilateral character. All members of the Group agreed that 
Britain should take initiatives of this kind. Differences became 
apparent when we turned to the kind of unilateralism, with its 
implications of neutralism, which is favoured by the movements 
for nuclear disarmament. Those who support such a policy 
insisted that the Churches have accepted too easily the status quo 
and the presuppositions on which the government bases its 
policy of possessing thermonuclear weapons. The Churches 
are seen as condoning the V-bomber force as they blessed the 
fighting men of earlier days. Instead, it is urged, they should 
witness to the power of God as manifested by the Cross, calling 
for radical Christian obedience, even if this means the witness 
of a small minority, unheeded by the bulk of their own people 
or by the government of the country. 


At its first meeting one member of the Working Group phrased 
this point of view as follows: ‘The nuclear deterrent enters a 
dimension of violence so flatly contrary to the Christian faith that 
there is no course open to the Christian other than to renounce 
these intrinsically evil weapons. Not until the step of renunciation 
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has been taken will Christians put themselves in a position to 
hear what God is saying to them.’ 


Some unilateralists favour such a policy whatever the con- 
sequences; other lay stress on the power of example. If Britain 
were to renounce all nuclear weapons, other powers, it is suggested, 
would follow her. Such a renunciation would involve a with- 
drawal from NATO, which is committed to the deterrent. 
Britain should opt out of all her alliances and join the uncommit- 
ted countries, from which position she would have more influence 
on disarmament and the development of a world. police force. 
Unilateralism was seen to involve, and desired to involve, non- 
alignment with the two great nuclear powers and peaceful 
alignment with the great non-nuclear powers, especially those of 
Africa and Asia. 


(B) Comments on Unilateralism 


It was agreed by the whole Group that the witness of the 
Christian unilateralists has been—and is—valuable as a protest 
against the iniquity of our present situation, with its threat of 
indiscriminate destruction, and as a call to end that situation. 
The majority, however, did not feel able to accept the unilateralist 
point of view, partly because they could not fully accept the 
theological presuppositions behind it and partly because they 
regarded the political action proposed as impracticable and even 
possibly disastrous. All agreed that it was the duty of every 
Christian to work for the release of this country and the world 
from the threat of nuclear warfare and towards the goal envisaged 
in Chapter V of this report; but to those who were unable to 
share the unilateralist point of view it appeared that Christian 
obedience in this situation might lie as much in painfully working 
ourselves out of it step by step, as in any sudden and, in their 
view, perilous reversal of policy. They were particularly doubtful 
of the ‘force of example’ argument and of the mystique of non- 
alignment. Britain is at present a key part of the whole world 
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structure of collective security, on which the independence of the 
non-aligned nations also depends. A sudden reversal of British 
policy in the sense suggested could lead to a wave of neutralism 
among the other European members of NATO, provoking 
American withdrawal; or, more probably, it could lead America 
to proceed to the national nuclear armament of Western Germany. 
Either course might involve disastrous reactions in the Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe. In the Middle East and Far East 
a series of power vacua would be created which Communist 
and American influence would compete in trying to fill. In 
general, the removal of British conventional forces would make 
our former allies more and not less reliant on nuclear weapons, 
and the general disturbance to the balance of power would make 
disarmament more and not less difficult. 


(C) Unilateralist Reply 


In reply to the above, those who take the unilateralist point of 
view regard all these consequences as questionable and feel 
that the new situation resulting from the initiative towards 
disarmament which they propose would create new possibilities 
so far unseen. There are differences both of theology and of 
political assessment which lead to basically opposed orientations. 
The fact is that there is at present no consensus of Christian 
view in these matters and the Church best serves both its members 
and the community by allowing them to be exposed to the views 
of both sides, moderately and fully expressed. For this reason, in 
spite of their dissent on grounds of principle and, more particular- 
ly, of their fear that the creation of a European or Atlantic 
deterrent would merely postpone a solution of the urgent issues 
of disarmament, co-existence and re-alignment, the members of 
the Group who favoured the unilateralist view welcomed the 
concern for disarmament and peace manifest in the Group’s 
discussions and report and considered that the latter might be 
valuable as a stimulus to further discussion outside. : 
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(D) With the Bomb 


Unilateralism, in the sense of independent action by the 
United Kingdom, does not apply only to the abandonment of 
the deterrent. It applies also to retaining it. There are two 
versions of unilateralism with the bomb. The first is the traditional 
view that a nation must defend its interests with all necessary 
force, regardless of other powers. The second is that if the other 
powers in the Alliance fail in time of need, a nation must have its 
own ultimate defence. 


The first view is straightforward nationalism. Other nations 
take the same attitude and history has shown repeatedly that the 
result is war. The second is more plausible. It accepts the rule 
of law, and that collective security is the nearest approximation 
thereto in the absence of a world authority. 


The problem today, however, is whether it is possible to 
retain the apparently prudent ultimate recourse and, at the same 
time, make any progress toward joint control and disarmament. 


It may well be that in fact we are here faced with a choice of 
mutually exclusive alternatives which we are tempted to shirk 
and which it is the business of Christians to urge should be made 
courageously. 


(E) With or Without the Bomb 


Much of the discussion in this country has tended to pass over 
the fact that we are not free agents in the matter of our thermo- 
nuclear deterrent. We are members of NATO, have enjoyed and 
do enjoy the protection afforded by that Alliance. Our deterrent 
forces are committed to it, and are part of the total resources of 
the Alliance. It follows that any decision concerning these forces 
could be taken only in consultation with the Alliance, since the — 
action of one affects all the other partners. This is a moral 
obligation of the utmost importance, which it would be right for 
Christian opinion to stress. 
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Vill * Steps Forward within the 
Alliance! 


IF WE discuss a Christian attitude towards housing, we cannot 
ignore bricks and mortar. In the same way, if, as Christians, we 
examine nuclear weapons, we have to consider complex technical 
issues involved in seeking to control and reduce them. The 
vocabulary of this chapter reflects this and the whole concept of 
Christians seeking to witness to Jesus Christ by being involved 
in precisely such areas of complex decision and sharing the 
perplexities of those who must decide. 


(A) Production and control of nuclear weapons 


Initially, we have to distinguish between four aspects of the 
deterrent: (i) who produces the weapons ? (ii) who has possession 
of them ? (iii) who plans their use ? (iv) who has his ‘finger on the 
trigger’ ? 


(i) involves the Christian concern to reduce and abolish the 
production of these weapons and the fact that they have become 
so complex and costly, and take so long to develop, that, in 
respect of missiles, it is immensely difficult for any power within 
the Alliance other than America to produce them. 


1 This title reflects the differences compared with both the preceding 
chapters. At the same time as new attempts are made towards dis- 
armament between East and West (chapter VI), this chapter examines 
measures within the geographical area of the Alliance for the control of 
nuclear weapons, reduced dependence on them and their reduction, 
designed to facilitate the former. Chapter VII examined a policy which 
seeks the same goal of East/West disarmament by a method which would 
involve taking Britain out of the Alliance. The title of this chapter is 
therefore used also in the sense of remaining a member of the Alliance. 
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The distinction between (iii) and (iv) is important. Planning 
involves the numbers and kinds of weapons; where they are 
located; in what circumstances they would be used, and against 
what targets. In an emergency, the President of the United 
States would not proceed to re-think the whole problem in the 
few minutes at his disposal, but would act along the lines of the 
policy previously determined and agreed. To have had a voice 
in the determination of that policy may be more important 
than the question ‘whose finger on the trigger ?’, since the danger 
of nuclear war seems to lie more in possible escalation from 
conventional fighting or a prolonged period of tension (e.g. 
Cuba), than in a surprise attack requiring an immediate response. 


Bearing these different aspects of the deterrent in mind, we 
can approach the four courses of action within the Alliance, 
which at the present time are being put forward by important 
sections of opinion. 


1. National: the status quo 


Members of the Alliance may produce their own thermonuclear 
weapons (British and French government view) which in all 
cases should be under national control (French view) or ‘when 
supreme national interests are at stake’ (British view). . | 


2. American 


All thermonuclear weapons should be American produced, 
possessed and controlled. | 


3. European 


A European strategic nuclear force should be established, in- 
corporating initially some or all existing British and French 
forces, under the control of a supranational European executive. 
Ultimately, a politically and economically united Europe should 
produce and control its own thermonuclear deterrent. 
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4, Atlantic 


A homogeneous NATO strategic nuclear force should be 
established including all existing national forces defending the 
NATO area, under the ultimate control either of a supranational 
NATO nuclear executive or of the President of the United 
States. 


‘There has been much public discussion of the merits and 
demerits of each of these four approaches, and it has become 
clear that while there are grave moral objections to the present 
situation, there are also grave practical difficulties in the way of 
achieving agreement within the Alliance on any alternative. It 
was nevertheless the judgement of the majority of the Working 
Group that the attempt must be made. What follows is a summary 
of some of the considerations which appear particularly relevant 
for forming a judgement concerning the different possibilities. 


1. The status quo: national nuclear forces 


Though it has the merit of clear responsibility for decision 
taking, it means there can be no objection to other nations 
seeking their national deterrents; each nation remains judge in 
its Own cause with the power to trigger off a world catastrophe. 
There are four other important objections to national nuclear 
forces: 


—the proliferation of national nuclear arms is dangerous in 
itself and makes arrangements with the Soviet Union in the 
field of disarmament more difficult; 


—in the case of hostilities, the existence of several independent 
nuclear commands would make the control of military 
decisions and action more difficult; 


—countries with a limited nuclear capacity can only aim at 
targets such as cities, and will not have the capacity to seek 
out military targets. Their intervention would therefore lead 
more directly to unlimited nuclear war than the strategy of 
the larger and more sophisticated nuclear powers; 
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—they lead to a wasteful duplication of effort within the 
Alliance, and reduce the resources available for strengthening 
conventional defences. 


2. The American monopoly. 


Though it would obviate proliferation within the Alliance, the 
other members of the Alliance would share fully the moral 
responsibility for possessing the weapons, without in fact sharing 
in their control. Connected with this is the political and economic 
objection that the European powers are unprepared to provide 
the infantry, boots and barbed wire, while America provides the 
missiles and monopolizes the advanced technology which goes 
with them. | 


3. The European alternative 


The objection that it is not technically feasible is unfounded, 
though it would involve repeating what the USA has already 
developed, with a consequent waste of resources. Britain has the 
capacity to produce the warheads. With France, Germany and 
Italy, the means of delivery could probably be developed within 
ten years. It would involve increasing current defence expenditure 
by perhaps 25 per cent, which would bring total defence 
expenditure to 7 per cent of the national income of the Six and 
Great Britain last year (in the USA it was 10 per cent and in 
the USSR 18 per cent). 


The moral objection is that it would mean building up another 
centre of thermonuclear power, when the whole aim is to move 
in the opposite direction. 


From the political viewpoint, it conceals two fundamentally 
different aims. One is to establish the possibility of a different 
European foreign policy towards the USSR, and leads away from 
the Alliance. The other would stay fully within the Alliance, but 
with greater European. influence. Both views reflect doubt either 
as to whether America would defend Europe at the cost of missile 
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attack on her own population, or as to whether the Soviet Union 
believes that she would. 


There are four principal difficulties. The first is the difficulty 
of setting up the European supranational body necessary to 
control the force. (Would the finger on the trigger be that of a 
President of Europe?) The second is that if it were done, the 
Soviet Union might consider such German participation as a 
direct provocation (this applies equally to any Atlantic solution 
involving similar participation). The third is that it could lead to 
American withdrawal from Europe. The fourth is that the Euro- 
pean Community is a positive experiment, the need for which 
is independent of the ‘cold war’. It would be a profound mistake 
to try to build European unity on the basis of thermonuclear 
weapons, not least because this would make such unity as has been 
achieved an item of negotiation between East and West in order 
to achieve a settlement in Europe. 


On the other hand, unless America is prepared to share 
responsibility for her deterrent more extensively with the 
European powers, a European force could mark the beginning 
of a supranational control of nuclear weapons and be an important 
element in British participation in Europe. 


4, The Atlantic alternative 


The chief moral gain is that it means shared control of what 
exists, rather than building up new weapons systems. The 
political objections differ as to whether it is an Atlantic supra- 
national executive that controls the force or the President of the 
USA. 


It was frankly recognized in the Working Group that just as 
the attitude of several European governments and the preference 
of the smaller European powers for direct US backing, rather than 
dependence on a European authority, make the realization of a 
European nuclear force doubtful, in the same way the attitude of 
the USA excludes a supranational Atlantic solution from practical 
politics. This derives partly from national considerations and 
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partly from the principle of central operational control being 
required if the deterrent is to be credible; many Americans would 
add, responsible. 


The question then becomes whether the distinction already 
made between planning and operational control could permit 
a way forward, which would be acceptable to both America and 
her European allies. 


This could be sought by British initiative, to revoke ‘clause 6’ 
and commit her deterrent forces definitely to NATO, renouncing 
unilateral national action with a view to the other powers of the 
Alliance making a similar commitment!. If they did, the Atlantic 
nuclear force would include all such forces defending the NATO 
area. Final operational control would be in the hands of the 
President of the USA, but the whole planning for nuclear weapons 
would be shared. 


At the same time, it is essential to give added weight to the 
European voice in the Alliance. In American eyes, genuine 
European influence on the strategic nuclear planning of the 
Alliance can come about only if there is a clear European view- 
point. | 


These measures would not deal with the problem of the 
defence of the areas outside NATO. As Britain has important 
obligations in these areas, UK (and French) deterrent forces 
could be withdrawn for operations in them after prior consulta- 
tion within the Alliance. An important element of the Working 
Group considered that they should be withdrawn only with the 
agreement of the Alliance. Initially, there would be no commit- 
ment in respect of these areas concerning American forces. 
In view of the indivisible nature of nuclear war, and the fact 
that physically it is the same strategic nuclear weapons that act 
as a deterrent whether inside or outside the NATO area, the 


1 Within the NATO area, unilateral renunciation of clause 6 would be 
meaningless since it could only be revoked in favour of the Alliance, 
which presupposes an agreement among the members of the Alliance to | 
establish common planning control of the resultant joint force. 
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succeeding stage would be to seek to extend the same commit- 
ment on a global basis. 


(B) Reduction of nuclear weapons and of reliance on 
them 


If a development of the Alliance on the lines envisaged above 
were successful, it could give a new impulse to the reduction of 
thermonuclear weapons, and to a reduction of reliance on them. 


As is indicated in chapter III, the Alliance possesses an over- 
whelming thermonuclear force. When it comes to replacing 
existing strategic nuclear weapons, within the system of shared 
planning envisaged, it would be open to the Alliance to recom- 
mend (some members of the Working Group considered the 
Alliance should decide) the extent to which the present UK 
thermonuclear forces should be replaced, not by Polaris sub- 
marines and TSR-2 planes, but by improved conventional 
defence. This would take the Alliance beyond shared control 
into genuine division of labour!. 


Thus shared planning would involve consideration of whether 
there could be a general reduction in Western thermonuclear 
weapons, and corresponding development of conventional forces. 


The issue here is that the Working Group saw the real danger 
of war deriving not from all-out nuclear attack, but by escalation 
into thermonuclear war. This means that a major aim is to 
postpone as far as possible the point at which the West would be 
obliged either to use nuclear weapons first, or accept defeat. 


At present, the conventional forces under the Supreme Allied 
Commander, Europe—and elsewhere—fall short of the minimum 
necessary to remove the need for the Alliance to use nuclear 


1 This would require special measures to ensure that European 
countries did not suffer technological disadvantages from not partici- 
pating in military missile systems, perhaps by participating in peaceful 
rocket development within an Atlantic Space Agency. 
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weapons first. The Alliance troops are in many cases equipped 
and trained chiefly for a nuclear engagement. The American 
troops are prepared for both conventional and nuclear war. This 
should be made the case for all Allied troops. 


If such a policy were followed, it would be necessary to face 
the unpleasant fact that for Britain it would certainly mean 
increased military expenditure, and might also mean reviewing 
the whole question of compulsory military service (which still 
exists in all other NATO countries except Canada and Iceland). 


This, however, is the point where consideration of steps 
within the Alliance must be related most closely to the state of 
dialogue between the NATO Alliance and the Warsaw Pact 
countries. The Test Ban Treaty has given rise to various proposals, 
including renewed suggestions for the mutual reduction of troop 
levels in Europe. These and the other possibilities mentioned 
in chapter VI must be explored with energy as well as caution. 
Only if they should prove fruitless would it be right to make 
substantial increases, as opposed to improvements, in Western 
conventional forces, in order to reduce the likelihood of nuclear 
war. 
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IX = Conclusion 


TTHERE WERE those members of the Working Group in whose 
judgement it is not acceptable to Christian conscience for our 
country to have any truck with thermonuclear weapons. It 
follows that there is no moral distinction between the different 
approaches within the Alliance which have been considered, 
since under each the Alliance, of which Britain is a member, 
continues to possess and to threaten to use thermonuclear 
weapons. Any approach along these lines stands morally con- 
demned. There is no halting place on this road before uni- 
lateralism and non-alignment, or at least immediate initiatives 
in this direction. A minority of the Working Group are, in fact, 
convinced that such unilateral initiatives would represent more 
politic and expedient steps towards the solution of present world 
issues, than the majority suggestions for establishing the joint 
control of nuclear weapons made in the body of this report. 


The majority of the Working Group see it as a Christian 
possibility, and therefore a duty, to help mankind to master the 
destructive power it now possesses. It follows that our task is to 
discern the responsible risks and the abatements of national 
sovereignty which should be urged upon governments, in order 
to achieve supranational control of nuclear weapons and the 
ending of competition in this field. The moral content of such a 
policy lies in the fact that such action represents an immediate 
practical step towards the goal of abolishing all reliance on these 
weapons; it also lies, of course, in a determination to reach that 
goal and to prevent catastrophe meanwhile. 


Any such policy must take advantage of the new possibilities 
that have been opened up by the Test Ban Treaty and be related 
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to them. Because of the underlying Christian pre-occupation with 
reconciliation and justice in international affairs, the possibility 
of an honourable détente must continually be sought. 


In the light of what has been said above, Christians in Britain 
who believe that the way out of the present human predicament 
lies in the willingness of nations to give a lead in devising methods 
of suprenational control of nuclear weapons, will conclude that 
it would be preferable to surrender the status of an independent 
British nuclear power, if it is likely thereby to establish more. 
effective joint NATO machinery for controlling the deterrent of 
the Western Alliance as a whole, and to arrest the tendency 
towards a proliferation of national nuclear forces within the 
Alliance. Britain has already virtually given up the right to take 
independent action within the NATO area. The Working Group 
considers that there is no case for independent nuclear action— 
that is, without prior consultation with our Allies—in any part 
of the world. | 


The Working Group recognized that, in view of the difficulty 
of achieving agreement on joint control, it was insufficient to call 
for its establishment without indication of the possible lines along 
which the agreement of our Allies might be sought. Such joint 
machinery might reflect the distinction between operational 
control and planning of the Alliance deterrent force. The former 
must be controlled centrally; it could only be in American hands. 
But the latter should be subject to joint discussion—and ultimately 
decision—by the Alliance, since all have given pledges of mutual 
assistance should war occur. American preparedness to accept 
such shared planning would go far to remove the incentive both 
for European powers to build up national nuclear forces, and to 
set up yet further nuclear weapons systems within the Alliance. 


But Christians must go further and ask whether any action by 
Britain, in the framework of a decision taken jointly within the 
Alliance, can lead to the actual reduction of reliance on these 
inhuman weapons. If new decisions are taken concerning the 
extent to which present UK V-bombers are to be replaced by 
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other thermonuclear forces, in order to enable Britain to make a 
larger contribution to Western conventional defence, some new 
possibilities could be looked for. There might be some, though 
not determinative, psychological effect in the demonstration of a 
nuclear power revising its priorities. This effect might be 
maximized by the way the Alliance communicated this decision 
to the Warsaw Pact countries. There would certainly be the 
result that Western Powers could rely on conventional forces in 
Europe to a greater extent, and thus postpone the conditions in 
which they might be driven to the use of nuclear weapons. 


These policies might merit Christian support, which could be 
of particular value in view of the unpopular price of strengthening 
UK conventional forces, and of the psychological reaction which 
may be expected against the abandonment of Britain’s remaining 
liberty of independent nuclear action. In face of this price there is 
a political temptation to continue reliance on thermonuclear 
weapons as more to the taste of a society that prefers a cash 
contribution to compulsory military service. 


In a matter of such profound human consequence, and one 
which involves such serious consideration of the rdle of Britain 
in the service of mankind, Christians can rightly ask the political 
parties to refrain from making unreal issues out of it, or exag- 
gerating differences for party purposes, and can properly demand 
that the parties should together be as frank and objective as 
possible to enable the nation to reach a right choice. In spite of 
the apparent difference of policy between the two main political 
parties, beneath the electoral propaganda the margin between 
them appears exceedingly narrow. 


No policy can claim the exclusive title ‘Christian’. This must 
be clearly understood. In part, the limitation is set by the sheer 
unpredictability of consequences and the limits of human 
discernment and capacity. In part, and more seriously, the 
limitation is set bt the sinfulness of the situation in which we find 
ourselves. This is manifested by the fact that every choice open 
has negative aspects. In part, the limitation is set by the unholiness 
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of the hearts of men, within the Church as well as without. 
Policies which are practical have to take account of what large 
numbers of men will accept—the only alternative to dictatorship. 
But it is here that Christians can dare to act because they know 
divine forgiveness. We do the best we can, but we can never 
boast of it. Our boast is in the power of God, who may take our 
acts and use them for His glory. 
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Appendix 


The Test Ban Treaty and the 
Next Steps 


From Co-existence to Co-operation 


Statement adopted by the Central Committee of 
the World Council of Churches, August 1963 


1. The Central Committee of the World Council of Churches 
welcomes the Treaty Banning Nuclear Weapons Tests in 
Atmosphere, in Outer Space and Under-water as the first 
constructive international agreement in the current nuclear 
stalemate. 


2. The Treaty is a first step. It does not halt production or 
reduce existing stockpiles of nuclear weapons; but it may slow 
up the nuclear arms race and will diminish the health hazards 
from radioactive fall-out to this and future generations. Of itself 
it does not prevent the spread of nuclear weapons to nations now 
without them but it does prohibit assistance to other nations in 
making tests in the environments which it specifically proscribes. 
It does not end the threat of nuclear war or outlaw the use of 
nuclear weapons; but it opens the way to further agreements 
and thereby reduces the threat of war. 


3. The nations must therefore seize every opportunity to 
capture the advantages of this moment, and to explore the 
possibilities of advancing from co-existence to the beginning of 
co-operation. General and complete disarmament is the declared 
goal. In whatever way the ultimate aim is defined, the following 
next steps towards establishing world peace merit both serious 
consideration and every effort for their achievement. 


4, The immediate requirement is that public opinion should 
fully and urgently support governments which have advanced in 
this direction. The treaty should be ratified not only by formal. 
signatures but in the wills of whole nations. 
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5. The full value of the Treaty depends on the adherence of 
all nations of the world. In the nuclear age, to withhold assent on 
grounds of national influence or ideological doctrine is irrespon- 
sible. Ways must be found whereby France and China can 
associate themselves with the Treaty. 


6. The Test Ban Treaty underlines the tendency for ultimate 
military power to be concentrated in a very few hands. This 
calls for new discipline and experiments in the sharing of inter- 
national decisions and for the consideration of how the respon- 
sibility for nuclear defence can be shared within an alliance. In 
any case the answer cannot be found in the possession by every 
nation of its own nuclear defence. 


7. The Test Ban Treaty must be interpreted and applied not 
only in the letter but also in the spirit of its provisions. There is 
a grave responsibility on all parties not to invoke the right to 
withdraw from the treaty except in most extreme circumstances. 


8. Co-operation in devising means of identifying underground 
testing should be vigorously pursued so that in this environment 
also nuclear weapons testing will be halted; and explosions for 
peaceful purposes, including testing for scientific reasons, should 
be undertaken only under international agreement and control. 


9. The penetration of outer space opens up a new area of high 
military consequence. If in this field mankind is not to face 
dangers equivalent to those he now seeks escape from, co-opera- 
tion of the parties to the present Treaty is urgent. 


10. Moreover, the parties should now explore with an open 
mind further co-operative steps such as the use of mutual 
inspection teams to inhibit surprise attack and the establishment 
of nuclear free zones. 


11. A non-aggression pact could well constitute a symbol of a 
new relationship. Its political implications should be carefully 
considered. If current proposals for such a pact are found 
unacceptable, a reasonable alternative to accomplish similar 
purposes should be diligently sought. 
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12. To bring about a durable peace to which the Test Ban 
Treaty may open the way, a lasting solution must be found for 
those great political problems and conflicts which still divide the 
world community and are a cause of insecurity and unrest. Any 
steps in the reduction of armaments should therefore be accom- 
panied by an earnest search for a settlement of the German 
problem as a whole, as well as of other outstanding problems. 


13. The latest developments relating to the Test Ban Treaty 
inevitably isolate China more than ever from the rest of the 
world. This isolation in itself can be a new source of danger and 
suffering to China’s neighbours as exemplified by her recent 
actions. Every opportunity should be seized to keep open channels 
of contact with China, and to bring her into the family of nations 
so that she may accept the responsibilities and disciplines of its 
institutions. 


14. New hopes for peace have stirred in men’s hearts in these 
days. It is supremely the task of the churches to strive that these 
hopes are not betrayed. So they have the duty to press upon the 
attention of governments the considerations outlined herein 
which express in practical terms the aspirations of millions of our 
fellow men. They can urge the nations to accept reasonable 
risks in seizing every opportunity opened up by the agreement 
on the Test Ban Treaty, and, while prudently alert to any threat 
of hostility, to be equally alive to the possibilities of co-operation 
in goodwill. 
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of Chichester. Sir Michael Wright was head of the UK delegation 
to the Disarmament and Nuclear Test negotiations in Geneva 
in 1960 and 1962. Fr Corbishley is Superior of the Jesuit Church, 
Farm Street, London. Mr Salter, formerly Deputy Secretary 
General of the Assembly of the Western European Union, 
is now Executive Secretary of the International Department, 
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The October 1963 resolution of 
the British Council of Churches 
about nuclear weapons is 

printed here together with a report 
to the Council from a working 
group of 20 theologians, politicians, 
defence specialists and former 
Government officials. The report 
has—as the Guardian reporter 
commented—‘more political bite’ 
than any other recent Christian 
document, and is specially relevant 
because in the British General 
Election of 1964 the status of 
Britain’s nuclear weapons may be. 
a major issue. After a careful __ 
consideration of the defence of the 
West and the moral factors 
involved, the report concludes that 
there is no case for independent 
nuclear action by Britain. The 
Council asked the SCM Press to 
make this document available for 
widespread study. _ 


Second impression 


